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with the English. A recent critical work indeed
attributes the grand discovery, of the decadence of
British society, to three writers in chief, to the
American Henry James, and to Eliot and Joyce, an
American and an Irishman,

Striking indeed were the contrasts between the
world in which during these years I chiefly moved,
and the spiritual Bloomsbury which stamped itself
so indelibly on the post-War era. The most obvious
perhaps was the ubiquitous nervous tension, the
unfailing pessimism of the intellectuals. Faced with
the  appalling   problems of  reconstruction, they
usually found an all-embracing defeatism the line
of least resistance. Reconstruction was at once too
arduous and too dull.  While unreflecting citizens
were busy with the immediate task, rebuilding a
business, organising a Women's Institute or a local
branch of the Labour Party, the intellectuals were
mostly content to prophesy disaster, whether in the
comprehensive form of what was almost gloatingly
described as "the end of European civilisation1' or
in the familiar variant of some political Utopia to
be reached by way of catastrophic revolution. The
war, they concluded, had perhaps indeed in many
cases been tempted to conclude, since they had borne
no part in it, had w settled nothing." And if the most
gigantic effort in history had ended in mere tragic
futility, what hope was there in any other effort,
unless indeed the effort, its objects and those who
undertook it should be the antithesis of the war, the
fighting men and the fighting-men's ideals? The
unconscious and unspoken case against the war may

have been that it divided so many of the intellectuals